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PROPHETIC VISION XIII -- SYMBOLICAL STABILITY 

Marc Edmund Jones 


This lesson in Hebrew prophecy is based on Isaiah 51:1 to 
52:12, and it serves to present the apocalyptic patterning by which 
Deutero-Isaiah passes in his own analysis from the conception of the 
servant as permitting external injury and misconception as a means to 
transcendent relations and enlarged fellowship with those who are thus 
inclined to attack and abuse him and as he permits the expression of 
which others are capable to be the basis for the further expression by 
which they can dwell with him on a higher level of being on to the fi¬ 
nal and all-important conception of the servant as permitting his low¬ 
er nature and doubts and human fellowship in understanding with his 
fellows to come in and through suffering and utter anguish of soul 
carry out in focus catalytically in himself the great leavening pro¬ 
cess for the race to which he devotes his life and his immortality. 
Here the apocalyptic will reach its highest point in its approach to 
the problem of suffering. Deutero-Isaiah may be seen in the linkage 
at this point through the double-threefold structuralism that seems so 
definitely his basic literary anchorage. The pattern is neither as 
strong or vital as in the earlier compilation, where he had less of a 
momentum or self-ordering cohesion in his materials, but it is implic¬ 
it here and helpful. Thus verses 51:1-8 are in parallel with 51: 17- 
23; verses 51:9-11 with 52:1-6; and verses 51:12-16 with 52:7-12. 

The opening passage of comfort (51:1-8) is somewhat in the Deutero- 
Isaiah conventionality of repetition and rehearsal of what in the 
light of his compilations thus far is the obvious, but he importantly 
is making the link from the third to the fourth song by a reemphasis 
of the necessity that the prophet is never to permit life to depress 
him in his personality or faith. We are always to know that our jus¬ 
tification is near and that our heritage is our eternal guarantee of 
continuance and that we have built on a rock that is more certain than 
the heavens or the earth and on which we shall know an Eden of a very 
tangible and real sort. Again it may be noted that Deutero-Isaiah 
himself is more the literalist than his literary foundation, but we 
must realize that he lived in a period of extreme literal expectation 
and in consequence may be expected to have a more tangible point of 
view. Here is shown excellently the fluidity of the real apocalyp¬ 
tic, and the inconsequence in the degree of literalness with which 
things are to be taken. The apocalyptic itself is true in an eternal 
sense and prophetic vision is far above the details in which it is ex¬ 
pressed. 


The spiritual teaching of the passage is found in the more 
exalted or more definitely apocalyptic message of comfort as shown 
forth by the suggestion of the patterning (51:17-23). Here begins a 
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poem in the elegiac measure supplying the transcendence in the pat¬ 
terning of the passage. The image of the cup is taken from Jeremiah 
(25:15) and in the gradual development of the apocalyptic metaphor it 
appears finally in the most poignant moment of Jesus' life (Mark 
14:36). The idea is that the Hebrews have suffered the woes of a 
drunken man because they have been able to apply their measure of di¬ 
vine consciousness only to the actualization of their own deficien¬ 
cies. Now the cup is given over to their enemies because theirs is a 
higher draught of eternal wine. Experience that has been intoxicat¬ 
ing can at length become exalting. 

Of the other two great contrasts in the structural paral¬ 
lelism of the passage the final one is rather conventional repetitive, 
but the central or practical development in point of view is interest¬ 
ing in putting the typical Babylonian occultism or the lingering su¬ 
perstitions the Hebrews themselves had retained and made a part of 
their thinking against a new and exalted or apocalyptic superstition 
so to speak. The reference to Rahab (verse 9) is to the great dragon 
that in Babylonian and earlier symbolism was the stirring force at the 
roots of nature herself, and that also became the symbol of Egypt as 
in a sense the cultural or psychological natural endowment of the He¬ 
brews in and after the Exodus. The exact implication here is no 
great difficulty because the appeal is merely to a reiteration of the 
historical proofs of Jehovah's power and supremacy. What is inter¬ 
esting however is that the appeal is to a reality embodied in a folk¬ 
lore rather than to a religion based on a personal experience or a 
genuine individual realization. The issue although not directly ap¬ 
proached at this point is that between idol-worship and conscious fel¬ 
lowship with divinity. In other places the idols are attacked openly 
and in so many words. Here the reference to an underlying and estab¬ 
lished belief in personified forces of nature is the background 
against which the general inspiration of prophecy is urging a new con¬ 
tent in man's approach to life and to the essence of his own nature. 
Realization is such in any religious sense that a symbolical stability 
must be offered man, and here there is revolt against the retention of 
outworn idolatrous terms and untenable hypotheses of the nature of re¬ 
ality in favor of a symbolism to which every worshiping individual can 
make a contribution. 

The personal application of the passage lies in the means 
by which this development of a new or apocalyptic symbolism or a new 
stability of inner faith may be established. Here we see the origi¬ 
nal seeds of modern worship. Life itself must be made symbolical and 
the essence of religious exercises must be a manipulation of the fac¬ 
tors of actual life and experience, and not the mere thaumaturgy of a 
folklore. The wonders of the time of Moses were real enough in the 
actual events of the Exodus, but the stories in their final form, when 
the Hebrew Bible came to be fixed in its canon and contents, came to 
be personally or directly unreal because no one in himself had any 
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thing of the wilderness order happen to him. The opening verses of 
chapter 52 thus have special significance here because in effect they 
raise the ideal of ritualistic faithfulness and integrity as the new 
form of symbolical stability. Dependence on wonder-stories out of 
the past together with idle production of spiritist phenomena may be 
put into the past with other childish things. The traditions have 
their place, revealing the eternal values in never ceasing self- 
unfoldment of meaning within meaning and the like, but the serious 
business of life if it is to be for the glory of God in any way calls 
for a serious business of religion. Here the seeker is told to make 
eternal values real by giving them a manifestation in everyday living. 

The detailed requirements to which reference here is im¬ 
plicit are to be found in Ezekiel, on whom Deutero-Isaiah more than 
any other prophet depends. Ezekiel lifts the significance of living 
by ritualizing every process of being. Man is not to be circumcised 
to make him the physical or literal heir of the promise but so that at 
all times and in his own personal world or reality he may be reminded 
of his responsibility and privilege in a divine existence. The tem¬ 
ple is not to be lowered by permitting a nondescript attendance of an¬ 
yone at all but participation in its services is to be restricted to 
those who by their special effort of self-preparation are apt to be 
genuinely appreciative of the values involved and so gain real reli¬ 
gious experience and tangible expansion of consciousness. There must 
be a new approach to the whole question of man's participation in re¬ 
ality, and the present passage is the insight of the later prophet as 
once again he brings us and for the final time to the high intuition 
of ultimate reality as this had expression in the servant songs. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR REVIEW AND APPLICATION 

(1) What conceptions of the servant have already been presented in 
Isaiah? To what new and all-important conception are we now to 
be introduced? 

(2) What constitutes its essential significance? What is meant by 
the fluidity of the real apocalyptic? Give examples. 

(3) What spiritual message does the image of the cup offer? How 
does the prophet here use Hebrew superstitions as a background 
for his teaching? 

(4) What is the essence of this teaching? How can religion offer a 
symbolical stability to the individual? What is meant by apoca¬ 
lyptic symbolism? 

(5) How can every individual make use of this symbolism to strengthen 
his own inner faith? How can he give reality to eternal values? 
Why does the present passage tend to lead to a study of Ezekiel? 
What insight into ultimate reality may be gained? 
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PROPHETIC VISION XIV -- THE FOURTH SERVANT SONG 

Marc Edmund Jones 


This lesson in Hebrew prophecy is based on Isaiah 52:13 to 
53:12, and it serves to complete the analysis of the servant song ma¬ 
terial in a consideration of the passage which is believed by many 
Biblical scholars and Christian writers to be the very greatest in the 
entire Bible. It certainly is the unquestioned high point of the Old 
Testament, and no other passage has had an equal influence on the New 
Testament authors and their approach to Jesus and his work. Of the 
four servant songs, this is the longest and most detailed, but it is 
marred in spots by evident corruption of the original text and it can¬ 
not properly be interpreted except in relation with the entire four. 
Among them it is the vindication of the servant, and as such it is un¬ 
surpassed in its strength of imagery and depth of psychological in¬ 
sight. In form it is strictly apocalyptic in the best sense of that 
term, and might be called a final judgment-scene. Because of the es¬ 
sential relation to Jeremiah rather than Ezekiel the triumph is spir¬ 
itual in nature and a complete fulfillment of the ideal potentiality 
of the Hebrew people. The servant himself in Jewish tradition and in 
well-substantiated exegesis from the beginning is a personification of 
the Hebrew people and not a single individual to have a historical 
messianic actuality of the order of a Cyrus. But in all Christian 
understanding of the poem and its significance the servant has been a 
definite person destined to suffer vicariously for mankind and in his 
sacrifice to lift up the entire race with him in his own spiritual 
achievement. Probably the individualistic or heightened messianic 
conception of the song was current in the days of Jesus, and hence de¬ 
veloped by his followers at the very start of Christian theology, but 
we know that around 150 years afterwards, through the controversies of 
Origin that the Jewish rabbis were apparently solid against the inter¬ 
pretation of the servant as an individual. Just how the personifica¬ 
tion is to be applied becomes the essence of the problem in any recon¬ 
struction of the prophetic intent of the passage and of the literary 
frame in which it is preserved, and here it might appear that whereas 
to Deutero-Isaiah himself the servant is the whole Hebrew remnant to 
be restored in their totality and despite their defects the great un¬ 
known voice out of the exilic darkness seems to view a purified nucle¬ 
us or a divinely molded and specially initiated fellowship of those 
who can be a particular tool for greater eternal purposes. 

The spiritual teaching of the passage is found in the exal¬ 
tation of the servant despite the failure of the world in general to 
rise to the sublime conception centered in his person. The first 
three verses (52:13-15) give the future vindication in preliminary 
terms and the following three verses (53:1-3) in summary form reveal 
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the present situation of misunderstanding and lack of appreciation and 
spiritual isolation. The dramatic or story theme of the poem here is 
the oldest in the world or the ugly duckling or Cinderella. From a 
superficial point of view the servant is a suffering man familiar with 
disease as more correctly the translation than grief and so deeply 
centered in the creative agonies of the inner life that he may seem to 
have little at all in common with the practical or exterior and every¬ 
day world. He is taken lightly because so utterly devoid of mere 
surface excellencies. 

The scene is the judgment of the gentiles or the nations 
taken as a whole and in broad sense, and the idea of the poet himself 
is that the other peoples of the Mesopotamian world are utterly with¬ 
out awareness of what the Hebrews are achieving for them or what the 
contribution to the entire race will prove to be when the full weight 
of Israelite suffering has born its creative fruitage. In the three 
verses (53:4-6) which carry this point, and which with those immedi¬ 
ately preceding are so very much the core of the later expansion into 
Christian idealism, the unknown author has given man the greatest sin¬ 
gle contribution in all literature to a new and immortal conception of 
social responsibility and privilege. The Hebrews have long been 
taught that man does not live for himself alone, and here they are 
brought face to face with the greatest realization that man does not 
live for himself at all but has the totality of his real experience in 
the persons and situations of others. The passage is an utter repu¬ 
diation of the prevailing superficiality of Israel's thinking and the 
complete denial of the fact so assumed that whatever happens to man is 
the result of his own shortcomings or his karma or ill act and ill 
disposition, and is instead the immortal affirmation that whatever 
comprises individual experience is the individual's privilege or his 
opportunity to make a contribution to his fellows. It obviously is 
true that as man directs his life so the response of life will be, but 
it is false superficiality to say that the reality of events or their 
ultimate significance is their mere casual response to their own con¬ 
tributing antecedents rather than their actuality of relation to the 
individual and group potentiality. 

The personal application of the passage lies in the expla¬ 
nation of the sacrificial death in verses 7-9, or a point obscured by 
the preemption of meaning to provide a supposedly literal and accurate 
prediction of Jesus' crucifixion. Man in general and the spiritual 
person in particular is a part of his general environment, and if he 
is self-quickened to any sense of inner resource and self-capacity 
life is stimulating and a challenge to interest and cooperation rather 
than the agency of blind oppression and senseless thwarting that it 
seems to be to the bestialized consciousness. The lamb permits it¬ 
self to be sheared without complaint, and the spiritual man is not 
forever protesting against the terrible treatment he has received from 
his environment and his associates. Here the portrait is not of the 
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spineless martyr-complex that afflicts every form of religious belief, 
but what may well be called a genuine spiritual dignity. The initi¬ 
ate or illumined person is able to stand serene under the oppressions 
of experience because he is in possession of a greater reality and 
such possession in time will bring about a mastery of the pain or dis¬ 
illusionment and functional disabilities by which ordinary men are de¬ 
feated and brought to spiritual annihilation. The servant dies and 
is thereby a martyr, but it is not necessary to take this in a physi¬ 
cal sense alone. It is better seen as the far more common ostracism 
by which lesser souls compensate for their own failure to rise to the 
greater concept. The sacrifice is not that the servant must give up 
surface values such as health or tenure of life and the like, but that 
he must accept preliminary ugly-duckling separation from his own until 
they are able to see the swan-like higher values for which he lives. 

The song then goes on (53:10-12) to show that all the hard 
things given the servant to bear are at the pleasure of Jehovah and 
this is usually interpreted as the familiar Hebrew doctrine of God's 
plan and will as something to which men should conform blindly and 
without contribution of their own. The servant song gives intimation 
of a much higher concept however, and pictures the individual as the 
personification of the group. That is, each and every person proper¬ 
ly, in turn and according to his own specialized genius, is a manifes¬ 
tation of the totality to which otherwise he may belong in a most sub¬ 
ordinate capacity. Man intercedes for all his fellows in each of his 
own soul-achievements and with suffering the mode of conscious living 
in a racial dimension, and with those capable of great suffering be¬ 
coming the great servants of us all. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR REVIEW AND APPLICATION 

(1) What makes this one the greatest of the servant songs? Who here 
is the servant? What changes occurred with later Christian in¬ 
terpretation and use of the concept? 

(2) What is the basis of the spiritual teaching this passage brings? 
What is the uniquely great contribution of the message of these 
verses ? 

(3) What superficial interpretations do they deny? How is the inad¬ 
equacy of the martyr complex vividly portrayed? 

(4) How does the illumined person offer a worthy sacrifice? How can 
the ordinary seeker make personal application of the sublime 
truths exemplified by an initiate? 

To the implementation of what high concept does the servant song 
lead the seeker? 


(5) 
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PROPHETIC VISION XV -- COMPOUNDED REWARDS 
Marc Edmund Jones 


This lesson in Hebrew prophecy is based on Isaiah chapter 
54, and it serves to bring us back to the point of view of Deutero- 
Isaiah himself and to begin the rounding out and final summation of 
the great Hebrew hope centering in the literal return of the exiles to 
Jerusalem and so marking the greatest point of development to which 
the literalistic Hebrew utopianism was carried. Apocalyptic here has 
its richest objective manifestation. The disappointment of those who 
will hold to its vision has had as yet no cause to turn to the over¬ 
hanging pessimism or intellectual skepticism that will become attached 
to the point of view, to bring it to a most unsatisfactory end in sub¬ 
jective defeatism as in the Premillennialism of our own day. There 
is here the underlying pattern characteristic of the Deutero-Isaiah, 
with the following and final chapter providing the transcendental par¬ 
allels to the three sections in which this one may be divided. At 
the present moment the author as is his custom, expands the message of 
the servant song he has made his own, but it is with a distinct reit¬ 
eration of his interpretation of the return as a purely physical re¬ 
covery of the original divine promise and applying to all the scat¬ 
tered children of Israel without distinction or requirement on their 
part and seen as the sure and to a certain extent immediate solution 
of all the difficulties they have faced. God in His goodness and the 
wealth of His kindly regard for His chosen ones will give them great 
prosperity or the world advantages by means of which they will be able 
to draw all the nations to them in an eternal and spiritual fellowship 
of everyday values. The evidences of God's favor will be in the su¬ 
perlative magnificence of the rebuilt city, but this will not be the 
empty luxuriousness that brought Nineveh and Babylon to their ruin. 
Israel has been rejected by God in the past but all is now forgotten 
and everything points forward to an ever-glorious consummation. 

The spiritual teaching of the passage is found in the sec¬ 
tion of comfort or opening message of assurance (verses 1-8), and the 
figure is that of the barren wife who has been put aside because she 
could not bring forth the children to justify her but who now is en¬ 
dowed with more offspring than possible under normal circumstances. 
This is the echo of the servant song or the idea that the exile has 
been far from profitless and that the suffering of the Hebrews has en¬ 
dowed them with special capacity for a contribution to the rest of hu¬ 
manity, but it is only a feeble realization of that great truth at the 
best. Deutero-Isaiah was caught up to inspired genius by the work of 
his unknown predecessor, yet somehow always short of the understanding 
to which he was drawn. Indeed, he might otherwise have expressed the 
ideas wholly in his own words and so failed to preserve these servant 
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songs. To him the whole matter was one of disobedience or a falling 
away of the chosen people from that to which God had elected them, and 
then a chastening by the exile to justify God in giving them another 
chance. There is no idea of an enlargement in any basic development 
of human nature but only a growth into an appreciation of the rich re¬ 
wards for a faithfulness to Jehovah and of a way of life far greater 
than any other. Deutero-Isaiah speaks well for the prophetic tradi¬ 
tion, but with an imagination inferior to his literary skill. 

The appeal to history or proof section of the structure is 
here the citation of the Noachian flood and the interpretation of God 
as neither vindictive nor merely cyclic and expressing an infinite re¬ 
gression and so becoming mechanical rather than spiritual and free but 
ever creative and willing to assure man that there is a way ahead or a 
fullness of life if only he will accept it. After the flood God made 
a covenant with Noah in the symbol of the rainbow, to the effect that 
never again would man be destroyed by the overwhelming water or by any 
engulfment in chaos or complete annihilation of racial consciousness, 
and now after the exile which Deutero-Isaiah sees as surely terminated 
to be as much something of the past as the flood itself God again ris¬ 
es to assure His children that they need have no fear that on any fu¬ 
ture occasion they will again be uprooted and denied their own roots 
in their own established land. It is obvious that Deutero-Isaiah was 
quite wrong literally despite the fact that his own expectation was 
literal, but in a higher sense such as the spirit of the servant songs 
could have quickened and indeed did somewhat stir in him it has been 
perfectly true that the real foundation of Hebrew reality or the defi¬ 
nite ground of experience for all subsequent Jewish and Christian en- 
foldment has never been taken away. Prophecy largely through the 
apocalyptic has kept its voice alive down into our own day where it 
has become occultism in the genuine meaning of that term. The book 
of Deutero-Isaiah's own compilation has become almost the core of the 
world's spiritual hope, so that his own intuitive assurance was well 
spoken. He erred only in his impatience or the superficial or imme¬ 
diate narrowness of his own anticipation. 

The personal application of the passage lies in the preach¬ 
ment or suggestively homiletic section of the structure, and in verses 
11-16 the dynamic of the spiritual life is given in terms of the love¬ 
liness of its rewards. Like compound interest, these pyramid their 
richness. The man who accepts the favors of God, and makes them pos¬ 
sible by the faithfulness with which he observes the divine ordinanc¬ 
es, will live in a state of never-ending wonder at what the love of 
God will do for him. The Arabian Nights imagery here belongs to the 
more recent development of the apocalyptic, and the emphasis on pre¬ 
cious stones and things of material brilliance tends to become artifi¬ 
cial by the time Revelation is reached. Now the scene fits with po¬ 
etic naturalness in the setting of Hebrew experience. They do not 

yet have the later temple worship, as this will now emerge for us in 
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this series of lessons with the Trito-Isaiah, and they have long since 
lost the old sentimental recollections of the land from which they 
were deported so that a symbolical reality must be strengthened in 
very considerable measure. The inner spiritualization or subjective 
appreciation of immortality has been anticipated in the servant songs, 
but it is not yet possibly explicit for these people by their river in 
Babylonia. In consequence their hope takes on a commercial and mili¬ 
tary brittleness that cannot with fairness be said in its present day 
implication to represent the meaning conveyed at the time of Cyrus. 

The language is a convenience as well as a poetic necessity, and it 
would not be unlike saying today that every family would be a two-car 
family and have a house with a guest room and two baths or that a gov¬ 
ernment would assure low-cost water and electricity in perpetuity. 

In verse 17 the prophecy goes on to add to the picture of 
distinct comfortableness in a physical idealization of the return, or 
a concept of a new psychological as well as a political state of secu¬ 
rity. Any evil that is purposed against Israel will have its reper- 
cussive effect on the evil-purposed group for the reason that Israel 
will be obedient and beyond possibility of undermining. By and large 
it will be impossible for the returned Hebrews to gain anything but 
good will from others, by the very nature of their cooperativeness now 
that they have been chastened by their experience of divorce from God. 
The righteousness of Jehovah will dwell in them and there it will call 
forth righteousness or prosperity at the hands of everyone else. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR REVIEW AND APPLICATION 

(1) What is the characteristic underlying pattern of Deutero-Isaiah? 
What was the central factor in the Hebrew hopes in their exile? 

(2) How does the author here expand the message of the servant song? 
How does he offer comfort to the exiles? How did he explain 
their forced sojourn in a strange land? 

(3) Why does the prophet here bring in the story of Noah? With what 
justification can Deutero-Isaiah be called the core of the 
world's spiritual hope? 

(4) What is presented as the dynamic of the spiritual life? When is 
the seeker most likely to accept the same dynamic? 

(5) What change might he at some time expect? What double security 
is promised to the Hebrews? What should result? 
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PROPHETIC VISION XVI - EXALTED REALIZATION 
Marc Edmund Jones 


This lesson in Hebrew prophecy is based on Isaiah chapter 
55, and it serves to present the supreme effort and climax of Deutero- 
Isaiah in that striking poem of exalted realization with which his au¬ 
thorship closes and to bring us the consideration of one of the most 
outstandingly beautiful chapters of the entire Bible. Verses 1-5 are 
the message of comfort that are the transcendence of the similar sec¬ 
tion in the prior chapter. Both are a summons to the Hebrews to en¬ 
joy the blessings of their reestablished metropolis, and both are 
keyed on the characteristically physical level of the prophet. Here 
is the assurance of the water, wine and milk that as the typical bev¬ 
erages of the Near East are a symbolical indication of absolute plenty 
and thus suggestive of a fulfillment in terms of every possible want. 
Against the rich progeny of barrenness of the prior symbol there is 
here put a more transcendent reality in terms of pricelessness, or an 
utter self-sufficiency and natural continuous sustainment for all-the 
needs and luxuries of living. It is not necessary to have money, 
since the mere inclination to hear and follow the word of God will 
suffice to bring all the blessings in train. The suggestion that 
what is obtained by an actual expenditure of money is unsatisfying and 
perishable is the growing intuition of a reality that is spiritual in 
the sense of its dynamic or its power to order the events of life 
about itself, but which is yet wholly and completely tangible. The 
reaction of Deutero-Isaiah is away from the subjective self-delusions 
of the Babylonian occultism or the fantasy-mongering of the supersti¬ 
tious peoples of polytheistic faith, but the emphasis on the literal 
and tangible is no denial of the divine presence in all living phenom¬ 
ena. There was no sharp line between the material and the immaterial 
in ancient times, so that there was no necessity to account for the 
agency in a relation of God and matter. Things had effect on each 
other according to the unity or lack of it in their existence togeth¬ 
er, and to bring God into human affairs meant no more than a doing 
with God or a seeking to make it possible for Him to do through the 
seeking personality. Since the richness of all things was God's ul¬ 
timately, the closeness of experience with the divine was marked by 
the fullness of life which this made possible. While this is below 
the concept of the servant songs it is far beyond the dependence on 
magic or divine whim that the prophets have been fighting ever since 
their renaissance in the eighth century. From the supposed barren 
will spring children, and from the barrenness of experience will come 
great fruitage, if only man in his heart will turn to God. 

The spiritual teaching of the passage is found in the basis 
of the higher comfort to the exiles as here expressed in the 
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confidence that may be placed in the line of Davidic leadership. The 
prophets have stressed this conception through the whole recent period 
of their service to Hebrew destiny (Jeremiah 23:5-6, Ezekiel 34:23ff), 
and the repetition of the idea by Deutero-Isaiah reveals his own lack 
of originality. The present difficulty is to know whether this re¬ 
fers to Zerubbabel, who was of the ancient line and in whom the high 
hopes of the returning exiles were placed at a time of crisis, or to a 

symbolical continuance of the David focus in Hebrew affairs. 

There is much reason to believe that Deutero-Isaiah was fa¬ 
miliar with the E document of the Pentateuch, which probably had a 
separate existence in Babylon at the time of the exile, and so knew of 

Nathan's prophecy and the traditional source of the special responsi¬ 

bility resting in David and his seed (2 Samuel chapter 7). In many 
ways this would be the central fact in his prophetic conception of the 
manner in which the spiritual destiny would be furthered. While the 
kindly individual idealized the whole promise to the Hebrews, the 
needs of the group called to him in turn and upheld him with a sense 
of very special capacity and God-presence in and through his personal¬ 
ity. The dynastic self-interest of the actual kings after David and 
especially in Samaria brought about a situation where the real prophet 
stood apart from the king and spoke more directly for the national 
destiny, but this was an artificial situation and a mark of the un¬ 
healthy state of affairs that brought about the destruction of both 
Samaria and Jerusalem. In consequence the return among other things 
should mean a return to a real kingship, and ultimately not a messiah 
from outside such as Cyrus or free-lance prophets such as Isaiah and 
Jeremiah and all the others but a genuine personification of the He¬ 
brew fullness in the actuality of the Hebrew leadership. 

The personal application of the passage is found in the 
verses (6-7) that parallel and exalt the practical demonstration or 
proof section of the prior chapter. As a transcendence of the point 
made about Noah, with the assurance that exile again would never occur 
as indeed it never did in the sense of any mass deportation, there is 
here suggested the interesting idea that definite advantage should be 
taken of the exile now that it has occurred for once-and-all and now 
that there still is touch with it and with opportunity to draw direct¬ 
ly on its consequences. Jehovah is to be sought while he is near and 
this is at a time when fortune returns to man or when the sweep of di¬ 
vine anger is past, or when the separative drift of sinfulness and 
self-will has exhausted itself and left man sensitive to more enduring 
values. This is as close as Deutero-Isaiah gets to the purification 
at the heart of the concept in the servant songs, but it is no less 
effective if somewhat more literal and practical. The Hebrews have 
survived the exile, and the Davidic line will resume its responsibil¬ 
ity in a way shortly to be taken as a messianic function. And at 
this time of great new surging forward of divine will and power in di¬ 
vine achievement of higher purposes for man, what better but that man 
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in this most advantageous time get hold of himself and reorder his own 
going and make himself part of something genuinely eternal. 

The chapter as a whole closely parallels the spirit of the 
psalm-literature, and is unmatched for its clear and sure hope. In 
its transcendence of the prosperity symbolized by a jewel-studded 
city, and the Arabian Nights luxury of a quite literal paradise, the 
closing paean of praise by Deutero-Isaiah gives one of the most truly 
exalted realizations of all sacred literature. It is a point where 
unquestionably this unknown literary genius completely transcends his 
own normal self, or usual prophetic insight. After all the essential 
nature of complete spiritual fulfillment is that it is quite impossi¬ 
ble to describe it. Words are caught up in the limitations and dis¬ 
appointments of past experience, and at best they enable the spirit to 
shake itself free from the skeleton of the mind. The power of poetry 
like that of prophecy is in the fact that it is oblique, indefinite or 
clear by indirection. The ways of God are not His ways if they can 
be compressed in the words of man, and prophecy therefore must be 
apocalyptic or almost enigmatic if it is to be true at all. The rain 
is real in its contribution of divine overshadowing care to physical 
growth and unfoldment, but not in the chemical vaporization by which 
academically it gets back to be rain. The word of God is real in its 
prophetic articulation, but is only known or is a part of experience 
as it levitates human lives. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR REVIEW AND APPLICATION 

(1) Of what does the exalted realization of this passage consist? 

How did it depend on both the material and the immaterial? 

(2) What spiritual teaching can we find for our own use in the higher 
comfort offered the exiles? What has the emphasis on Davidic 
leadership to do with it? 

(3) How does the question of proof reappear in this passage from 
Isaiah? In what connection was it presented before? 

(4) On what concept from the servant songs is one reminded? What 
personal application can one make? 

Why does the obliqueness of expressing it give such power to pro¬ 
phetic expression? How does one learn to use this expression by 
indirection? 


(5) 



